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THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN THE FRUIT INDUSTRY 


Last year, fine crops and poor prices. 
Many fruit growers wondered what to do. 
Wise thinking ones pointed to the need for 
better advertising, better merchandising 
and better marketing—to better their con- 
dition. The whip of necessity resulted in 
collective thinking, which augured well for 
constructive action. 

This year, at this time, it looks like short 
crops and good prices. Growers, in most 
cases, meed concern themselves only with 
cultural problems. Markets will automa- 
tically absorb their crops. And, automa- 
tically, many growers who were baffled by 
marketing conditions last year will make 
money—some money—this year. 

Let’s look ahead ten years! The pros- 
pects for the fruit industry depend upon 
how you look at the picture. Production 
statistics, to take just one view of them, 
do not indicate a very pretty picture. If 
the focus is adjusted, however, to include 
a broad view of the advertising and mar- 
keting possibilities for the industry, the pic- 
ture becomes much brighter. It assumes, 
in fact, a very rosy hue. 

From the standpoint of production 
statistics, no one is better qualified to look 
ahead ten years in the fruit industry than 
M. R. Cooper of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. D. A. He has made a 
very careful study of the general fruit 
situation and he foresees tremendous pro- 
duction, glutted markets, low prices and 
“many orchards neglected and abandoned.” 
Mr. Cooper is not as pessimistic as his own 
Statistics sound, for, in conclusion, he gives 
as his opinion that “the production of tree 
fruits is about the most fascinating and 
speculative kind of farming; fascinating be- 
cause of the opportunity the grower has of 
becoming a specialist in a line that will, in 
the long run, pay well for the attention and 
care he gives his orchard; speculative be- 
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cause of the long-time nature of the busi- 
ness. The apple orchard may be an im- 
portant source of income for 30, 50 and 
perhaps 60 years or more. During these 
many years periods of prosperity and pe- 
riods of depression, are likely to occur. If 
the orchard has the right varieties, is well 
located, and is given proper care, it will in 
the long run be a-Source of profit and en- 
joyment. If the orchard is so located that 
it will produce a crop only when every 
orchard in the couptry has a heavy crop; 
or such that the expense of operation is un- 
reasonably high, losses from the lean years 
will eat up the profits from the good years, 
the trees will be neglected, and eventually 
the orchard will be only a disagreeable 
memory of the past.” 

Mr. Cooper presented his appraisal of the 
fruit industry before the Kansas State Hor- 
ticultural Society some little time ago. 
Considering the statistical view of the in- 
dustry which he has taken, Mr. Cooper’s 
figures and estimates cannot be said to be 
wrong when looked at again in 1936. 
What is wrong with Mr. Cooper's “next- 
ten-years’” view of the fruit industry is 
that he is not looking at it, as the photog- 
raphers say, with a wide-angle lens. He 
does not reckon in his forecast with the 
fact that modern advertising and modern 
merchandising can broaden old markets and 
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develop new ones for the products of this 
industry, just as they do for the products 
of many other important food industries. 
Mr. Cooper says, in effect, that the. fruit 
industry has reached the “saturation” point; 
that the average individual, man, woman 
or child, and the average American family 
cannot, will not, or, perhaps, should not 
eat more fruit than is now consumed. 

We do not question Mr. Cooper’s pro- 
duction estimates, but we do question the 
ultimate picture of the industry which he 
presents and supports with statistics. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Cooper’s line of reasoning, the 
heads of various great automobile manu- 
facturing companies would have stepped 
into their respective plants many years ago 
and given a signal for a shutdown, saying, 
“Men, we've already produced a million 
motor cars and there is no use in our mak- 
ing any more, for the public just can’t use 
them.” In truth, these manufacturers did 
face such a problem but, instead of shutting 
down or demolishing their plants, they just 
went right on making cars almost as fast as 
Nature produces fruit. What they did do, 
however, was to spend more time and 
thought—and money—on advertising and 
marketing methods to sell the second, the 
third, the fourth and the fifth million cars 
to the American public. The result has 
been that except during the acute period 
of the “big depression” the automotive in- 
dustry has never yet reached the “satura- 
tion” point. Other such American indus- 
tries practice the same principles—and this 
is exactly what the fruit industry must do. 

The BIG future of the fruit industry lies 
in learning how to advertise and sell by 
modern methods the splendid, salable prod- 
ucts which Nature, with a little expert 
help, so generously provides. Firmly con- 
vinced of this, American Fruit Grower is 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘s@ STRINGENT” Arsenate of Lead has 

taken a dominant position in 
codling moth control on demonstrat- 
ed results. Since 1933 it has become 
more and more — that the “‘As- 
tringent” principle accomplished con- 
trol 15% to 20% beyond that possible 
by any mere increase in arsenical ‘con- 
tent. Observation has shown, too, that 
the spray deposit was adequately pro- 
tective and without hazard to the leaf 
functions and general health of the 
tree. 

Last year’s crop records, from thousands 
of orchards which used “Astringent” Lead 
from the start of the season, have been the 
subject of admiring comment. Again this 


season growers everywhere are saying “ats 
a better means of control without extra 
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THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
An Editorial 


(Continued from preceding page) 


systematically going to devote a generous 
portion of its pages to articles on advertis. 
ing, merchandising and marketing of fruits 

For the fruit industry, which has never 
in its entire history (excepting the den 
field) properly or systematically employed 
the power of Modern advertising and mer. 
chandising, to fear that in the next teq 
years it is going to face ruin from over. 
production is an unwarranted admission of 
lack of vision, of not being able to see the 
forest for the trees. By implication it also 
says that the American public is now eatin 
all the fruit it can and should, which, of 
course, is downright silly. The truth jg 
that other food producers have been more 
enterprising than the fruit industry (again 
excepting the citrus field) and the result js 
the average American family, being very 
susceptible to the persuasive power of ad. 
vertising, consumes other foods in greater 
proportions than it does fruit. 

In the next ten years, however, if the 
fruit industry will intelligently use the 
power of persuasion which properly em. 
ployed Modern advertising and merchan- 
dising can place in its hands, the fear of 
over-production will be dispelled by the 
much prettier sight of “fruit for health” 
on the table of every American family at 
every meal—and frequently in between 
times. 

What man can imagine, he can do! 





Nut Trees as Ornamentals 


Tue possibilities of nut trees as ornamen- 
tals have never been appreciated to 
the extent that their beauty and utility 
warrant. There are many places, es- 
pecially around farm buildings, roadsides 
or in parks, where nut bearing trees 
would serve as well as some of the more 
commonly planted trees. As a group they 
are long lived, healthy, beautiful trees, 
well deserving of a place in the landscape 
picture. Moreover, their nuts are most 
acceptable. Usually the grafted named 
varieties are as suitable for ornamental 
purposes as the wild trees, and much su- 
perior for their nuts. 

The black walnut is a handsome, large, 
round-topped tree that may attain a 
height of 150 feet. A well-grown, iso- 
lated specimen is an object of great 
beauty, and should be planted on every 
farmstead. The English or Persian wal- 
nut is an equally sturdy and handsome 
tree. The hardy Polish strain is much 
to be preferred for ornamental purposes. 
Both are at their best on rich alluvial 
soil and the latter is said to require lime. 
The butternut is more northern in_ its 
climatic requirements, and makes a wide, 
symmetrical, flat or rounded top. The 
Japanese walnut and its variety, the 
heartnut, are also handsome rapid-grow- 
ing trees with luxuriant foliage. 

The hickories, although one of the 
finest of our native trees, are rarely 
planted for ornamental purposes. Of the 
hickories, the late C. S. Sargent once 
said, “No other trees give greater dignity 
and character to the forests of eastern 
North America, or surpass the hickories 
in vigor and beauty of appearance.” 

The stately pecan, which may attain a 
height of 160 feet, is the finest of the 
hickory group. The tree is hardy in the 
northern states, but the nuts usually fail 
to mature north of the Ohio River Valley. 
When growing by itself it develops a very 
large, rounded top, and a well-grown tree 
of this species is a delight to the tree- 
lover. The well-known shagbark hickory 
develops an oblong or obovoid top with 
strong, graceful, upright branches, droop- 
ing lower branches, and clean, handsome 
foliage—G. L. SLATE, Sec’y, Northern 


Nut Growers’ Association, Geneva, N. Y- 
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SHALL THE GROWER BUILD HIS OWN PLANT 
OR DEPEND UPON COMMERCIAL FACILITIES? 


By JONAS HOWARD 


Rerurninc prosperity brings a 
multitude of new and pressing prob- 
lems to the fruit industry. Expand- 
ing markets, competition of the va- 
rious fruits and timeliness of mar- 
keting all unite to bewilder the fruit 
grower as he bids for the extra sales 
resulting from loosening of the 
housewife’s pursestrings. The need 
for advertising to make and hold a 
place in the consumer’s eye and for 
modern packaging and modern 
methods of merchandising to gain 
eminence in the retailing spotlight 
takes its place in the program of the 
progressive fruit grower along with 
cultural and production problems. 

Out of this multiplication of prob- 
lems for the fruit growing industry 
there looms—perhaps larger than 
ever before—that much discussed 
question of fruit storage. Modern 
merchandising, with its many angles, 
naturally brings the cold storage 
problem into sharp focus. The so- 
lution of present-day marketing 
problems by the grower means that 
the storage problem, too, must be 
solved. There is the question of the 
individual farm cold storage, the co- 
operative storage enterprise and the 
city cold storage warehouse that 
must be considered by the grower in 
evaluating his own storage needs. 

Of unusual significance during the 
past year is the development of indi- 
vidual grower-owned and co-opera- 
tive cold storage units. In the back- 
ground of this development are the 
JULY, 1936 


introduction of reasonably priced 
cooling units and refrigeration sys- 
tems, the expansion of government 
credit and the extension of electric 
facilities. 

Warm weather is present in every 
fruit section at harvest time, and for 
the suppression of storage diseases 
rapid cooling of the fruit after pick- 
ing is necessary. In order to bring 
about rapid cooling it is essential 
that some form of mechanical refrig- 
eration of sufficient capacity be used. 

A greater number of Virginia 
growers are now selling to truckers 
and local buyers from cold storages 
throughout the year. August H. 
Teske, Virginia extension horticul- 
turist, points to the fact that “more 
and more Virginia growers are oper- 
ating their own cold storages to in- 
crease their domestic sales and to 
care for the greater truck trade.” 
The truckers and local consumers, 
Mr. Teske says, are quickly con- 
vinced that they can obtain good 
fruit from these storages after the 
harvest season. 

That the farm cold storage is a 
profitable investment for the grow- 
er is shown by the experience of 
Otto Klenk, a progressive grower 
in Sparta, Mich., “The storing of ap- 
ples has kept black ink on the ledger 
of our fruit farm.” Although first 

(Continued on next page) 


Refrigeration coils automatically keep the 
temperatures in large modern storages at a 
point for best preservation of the fruit. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


An old cotton mill at Sutton, Mass., re- 
modeled into country storage, 50,000-bushel 
capacity, one of several converted  stor- 
ages throughout the New England area. 
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BROWN ROT CONTROL 


Destructive and common in many 
peach sections is that dreaded dis- 
ease of the peach, brown rot. Yet it 
can be controlled effectively and eco- 
nomically, says Dr. Luther Shaw, 
extension plant pathologist at North 
Carolina State College. All of the 
mummied fruit about the orchard 
must be destroyed, either by burning 
or burying. Destruction of the mum- 
mied fruit eliminates one of the 
main sources of the fungus that 
causes the disease. For protection 
of peaches during the growing sea- 
son lime-sulphur and wettable sul- 
phurs are the best sprays. One of 
the recommended sprays is 12% 
pounds of dry-mix lime-sulphur to 
50 gallons of water or three pounds 
of wettable sulphur to 50 gallons of 
water. For ordinary conditions, 
three applications of the spray are 
recommended, with the first coming 
about four weeks after petal-fall and 
the second, four to six weeks later. 
The third application is made about 
10 days before the fruit ripens. Sul- 
phur dust will control brown rot as 
effectively as spraying and the ap- 
plication schedule is the same. Pink 
sulphur which has recently been 
placed on the market is particularly 
applicable for control just before 
harvest as the fruit does not have its 
appearance hampered by the pink 
sulphur. 














SUCCESSFUL PEAR 


The Gorham pear, a Bartlett cross 
that originated in New York, has 
been grown for eight years at the 
Austin sub-station of Colorado State 
College Experiment Station where 
new fruit varieties are under test. 
This variety has shown enough 
promise in fruit quality and tree 
characteristics to justify commercial 
planting, reports Ferris M. Green, 
chief deputy state horticulturist at 
Austin, Colo. Gorham pears have 
shown little susceptibility to fire 
blight, in the Austin orchards, only 
one twig blighting a short distance 
from the tip on one tree while most 
Bartlett and Winter Bartlett trees in 
adjoining rows in the orchard were 
killed to the ground by the disease. 
Gorham fruit is similar in size and 
shape to Bartlett. On the younger 
trees it is smoother and less dis- 
torted in shape. Picking maturity 
is reached about 10 days later than 
Bartlett. The Gorham tree grows 
vigorously, bears early, sets fruit 
PAGE 6 


freely and blooms about the same 
time as Bartlett. 


FIRST OF SEASON 


First Bartlett pears of the season 
will come from the Sacramento Riv- 
er district of California the latter 
part of July. Cook weather in late 
May and early June held the fruit 
back a few days. “Up to June 15 
there were 14 cars of unclassified 
pears shipped from California as 
compared to none up to this date 
last year. The pear crop in other 
California sections is earlier than 
last year. 





BERRIES + 








WEST COAST PEST 


A bundle of leaves surrounded by 
a web on a berry bush is likely to 
contain a leaf roller. This pest is 
particularly numerous in berry sec- 
tions on the west coast, but may ap- 
pear in almost any locality. The 
suggested control is the use of an 
oil-arsenate of lead combination. Mix 
a highly-refined oif in water at the 
rate of one and one-half gallons to 
100 gallons of water and add lead 
arsenate to this at the rate of one 
pound of the dry material to each 
25 gallons of the spray solution. 


STRAWBERRY VITAMIN 


Vitamin C, that all-important con- 
stituent of most fruits, makes an- 
other appearance before the con- 
sumer in fresh strawberries. and in 
canned strawberry juice. The studies 
of Dr. Ouida D. Abbott, head of the 
Department of Home Economics at 
the Florida Experiment Station, 
have indicated the presence of the 
anti-scorbutic vitamin in the straw- 
berry. 


WORM CONTROL 


If allowed to carry on its de- 
structive work unhampered, the cur- 
rant worm may ruin entire goose- 
berry and currant plants. The reg- 
ular cover sprays for apples will 
control the worms when one pint of 
nicotine sulphate is added to each 
100 gallons of the spray. 


BED RENEWAL 


As soon as possible after the crop 
is harvested is the best time to re- 
new the strawberry bed. Dr. A. S. 
Colby of the University of Illinois 
recommends that the surplus plants 
be thinned out after the bed has 
been cleaned up. The renewing pro- 
cess may be further aided by spread- 
ing well-rotted manure over the soil 
and working it in around the plants. 
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COLD STORAGE 
A BURNING ISSUE 


(Continued from page 5) 


quality fruit goes into the Klenk 
storage, which has a capacity of 1]. 
000 bushels, last year a portion of 
the storage that was being held open 
for winter varieties was used to 
store windfalls for a_ better price 
after the other windfalls in the sec. 
tion had been “dumped” on the mar- 
ket. 

There has also been a strikin 
change in the method of handline 
apples from harvest to market dur. 
ing the past 10 years in the New 
England apple area, according to the 
studies made by William R. Cole, ex- 
tension specialist in horticultural 
manufacturers at Massachusetts State 
College. Ten years ago, as Mr, 
Cole points out, almost the entire 
cold storage capacity for fruit in 
this area was concentrated in com- 
mercial warehouses in the larger 
cities of Boston, Providence, Wor- 
cester, Springfield and Portland. 

In 1925 the total commercial crop 
of apples for the New England area 
was approximately 6,000,000 bushels, 
The cold storage capacity, which 
was concentrated almost entirely in 
the large cities, was about 1,600,000 
bushels. The total commercial pro- 
duction for 1935 in this same area 
was 4,275,000 bushels. The cold 
storage capacity was approximately 
2,850,000 bushels, made up of the 
same 1,600,000 bushels city capacity 
and 1,250,000 at country points. 

Country point storages in the New 
England area are divided into three 
types. Those for private use num- 
ber 54 and have an approximate ca- 
pacity of 545,000 bushels, or one- 
eighth of the 1935 commercial crop. 
The 12 storages operated on a cus- 
tom basis can care for 660,000 
bushels or a little more than 15 per 
cent of the commercial crop. The 
third type of storage is in reality a 
combination of the first two. <A few 
growers with small crops at present 
but with probabilities of larger pro- 
duction are renting part of their 
storages to other growers. The 
total volume of such storages is 
about 45,000 bushels. These figures 
are for commercial production, but 
in the New England area non-com- 
mercial production has averaged 
about the same as commercial. 

Along with the construction of 
new cold storages is the increasing 
number of common storages being 
converted into cold storage units by 
the installation of mechanical refrig- 
erating units and better types of in- 
sulation. In many instances fre- 
modeling and installation of some of 
the latest types of cooling equipment 
have given the grower a modernized 
cold storage plant of his own for a 

(Continued on page 13) 
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These apples sell "on sight" 
when attractively displayed 
in modern mesh bags hold- 
convenient five 
pounds of the fruit. 


BAGGING 


MORE FRUIT SALES 


ing a 


By ROY C. JAMES 


Durinc the past 10 or 15 years 
there has been a remarkable advance 
in the use of consumer-packages for 
many kinds of commodities sold to 
the retail trade. Nearly everything 
one buys these days is packed in some 
sort of a container. However, in 
spite of the extraordinary advances 
made in packaging many lines, it is 
only within the past few years that 
fruits and vegetables have been mer- 
chandised in consumer-units. 

The most recent development in the 
packaging of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables has been the extensive use of 
consumer-size open-mesh bags for 
apples. It was at first believed apples 
could not be shipped successfully in 
bags because of the ease with which 
they bruise. However, this was in- 
disputably disproved on the first ship- 
ment. Subsequent events have veri- 
fied the fact that apples can be safely 
shipped in bags even on long hauls. 
The longest shipment made to date 
was from Yakima, Wash., to Buffalo, 
N. Y. An entire car of apples packed 
in bags arrived in perfect condition. 
As a matter of fact, receivers have 
found there is less bruising of apples 
shipped in bags than in boxes. This 
is a statement difficult to believe, ex- 
cept when one recalls that boxed 
apples are packed under pressure, 
which causes a certain number to be 
bruised when the lid is nailed on. 

Experience in packing apples in 
bags so far has been principally with 
JULY, 1936 


the hardier types, such as York Im- 
perials, Rome Beauties, Winesaps and 
Baldwins, although successful truck 
shipments of McIntosh apples in bags 
have been made from the Hudson 
Valley district to New York City. 

Shippers have learned from bitter 
experience that it pays to pack only 
quality fruit in bags. Some have 
thought packing in bags a good way 
to dispose of undersized, low grade 
apples. Consumers recognize poor 
quality at a glance and simply will not 
buy. The most successful shipper this 
season packed a combination grade of 
45 to 55 per cent Extra Fancy and 
35 to 40. per cent Fancy with about 
five per cent C grade. The apples 
ranged in size from two and one-half 
inches to three inches, with a two and 
one-fourth inch minimum. With 
fruit of this quality there is no ques- 
tion of acceptance of delivery, no 
claims, and no bad arrivals. The 
apples have sold freely in the retail 
stores. Quality pack is of prime im- 
portance in selling and merchandising 
bagged apples and the point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

In loading a car of bagged apples 
the floor racks, side and end walls are 
covered with excelsior or straw, over 
which building paper is placed. This 
serves as a padding and protects the 
apples from bruising. The building 
paper keeps the straw or excelsior 


from. getting tangled, in the meshes 
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of the bags, thus making them un- 
attractive sales units. 

Six thousand five-pound bags make 
a carload. The car is loaded accord- 
ing to a certain definite diagram. This 
method was worked out by the 
Florida citrus operators who have had 
several years’ successful experience 
in shipping bagged oranges. The sys- 
tem is simple and no extra equipment 
is needed. 

When the car arrives at destination 
it may be unloaded directly into the 
receiver’s warehouse in which case the 
bags are piled on platform trucks for 
distribution later. If the apples are 
to be sent directly to the stores the 
bags may be loaded into delivery 
trucks right from the car. With a 
large number of small-lot deliveries, 
baskets or banana boxes are con- 
venient to use for holding individual 
orders. On request shippers will pack 
10 five-pound bags of apples in a 
large burlap bag. This is also a con- 
venient method of handling these 
units. However, most receivers handle 
the bags loose. 

Attractive price cards are used in 
connection with store displays. The 
successful merchant makes a special 
feature of these open-mesh bags of 
apples and calls them to the attention 
of his customers. Not only does he 
talk about them to those who come 
into the stores, but also to those who 
order by telephone. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Apple enthusiasts who attended the joint session of the National Apple Institute and the 
American Pomological Society Conference on Spray Residue Research are shown above. 
The meetings were held at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, June 15-16. 


NEW ASPECTS OF SPRAY RESIDUE PROBLEM DIS- 
CUSSED AT CINCINNATI MEETING 


Fottowinc a day of discussion 
on apple advertising, no more fitting 
subject could be taken up by those 
in attendance at the joint session of 
the National Apple Institute and the 
American Pomological Society Con- 
ference on Spray Residue Research 
than the present all-important prob- 
lem of spray residue on fruit. The 
meeting of the latter group on June 16 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, followed that of 
the National Apple Institute held the 
previous day. The control of insect 
pests must be maintained by every 
grower, yet a load of residue on fruit 
must be removed before marketing 
the fruit. The latter is true even for 
the smaller grower, since many states 
are now enforcing the tolerance re- 
quirements. 

Dr. W. A. Ruth of the University 
of Illinois and chairman of the 
American Pomological Society com- 
mittee on Spray Residue Research, 
started the program with his talk on 
the spray residue research program. 
He said that the old idea of lead ac- 
cumulation in the system of hu- 
mans is held by many medical and 


scientific men. He stated that many 
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consumers have the idea _ that 
sprayed fruit is injurious and criti- 
cize officials for letting it on the 
markets and that no more damaging 
a belief could be in the minds of 
consumers. It is up to some agency, 
governmental or private, he said, to 
purge this idea from the minds of 
consumers if profitable marketing of 
fruit is to continue. Dr. Ruth sum- 
marized some of the outstanding 
printed material on this subject and 
stated that most of the medical ar- 
ticles maintain that lead is retained in 
the body of humans and remains dor- 
mant, to be released with vigorous 
and disastrous results at some time 
when the normal functioning of the 
body is disturbed. Recent research 
work, he said, disproves this entire 
theory and is conclusive that lead 


does not remain in the body. 

Dr. Robert Kehoe of the Ketter- 
ing Institute, University of Cincin- 
nati Medical School, spoke on the 
rather bulky subject of, “Human 
Lead Absorption and Excretion in 
Relation to Human Food,” and 
stated that lead is not accumulative. 
The Kettering Institute was founded 
by industries in whose factories men 
work under heavy lead exposure, 
such as white lead mills, tetra-ethyl 
gasoline plants and battery factories. 
When research work was first un- 
dertaken for these industries, Dr. 
Kehoe said, it was found that both 
the men who were exposed to lead 
fumes or dust and those who were 
not were excreting lead. From this 
discovery, according to Dr. Kehoe, 
the conclusion was reached that 
there is a certain amount of lead 
naturally taken into the body in all 
foods. 

In order to scientifically determine 
the above conclusion, a young medi- 
cal student who had never been ex- 
posed to lead in any form was tested 
over a four-months’ period, during 
which time he lived in the labora- 
tory. The lead content in the food he 
consumed was determined, as was the 
lead in the excretory matter, and the 
results as presented by Dr. Kehoe 
showed that the amount of lead 
given off was practically the same as 
that consumed. 

Dr. Kehoe stated that there is no 
significant difference in the amount 
of lead given off by persons living in 
the country and those in the city. 

Since there is always a urinary 
lead excretion, there must be a 
natural occurrence of lead in the 
tissues, says Dr. Kehoe. These ob- 
servations were made on both adults 
and children. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CHERRY PRODUCTS 


Flavors and oils from cherry stems 
and pits seem like a fairy tale, but 
Europe is already buying up tons of 
its and stems for this purpose, stated 
E. H. Weigand, head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticultural Products, Ore- 
gon State College, at the recent meet- 
ing of the Farm Chemurgic Council. 
In the state of Oregon there is avail- 
able each year 3,000,000 pounds of 
cherry pits from the processing indus- 
tries, a portion of which are now being 
utilized for flavors and oils. 


RECORDS MAINTAINED 


As a means of forecasting produc- 
tion of cherries, The Dalles Co-oper- 
ative Growers of The Dalles, Oregon, 
maintain during the blossom season 
an accurate record of weather con- 
ditions, such as rainfall, hours of 
sunshine and temperatures prevail- 
ing for each section of this fruit dis- 
trict. This system has been followed 
over a period of years and from the 
records the management is able to 
estimate closely what the production 
will be as soon as the blossom period 
is over. During the harvest season a 
like system is followed when items 
such as hail, rainfall and wind are 
charted, and the organization is thus 
able to determine in advance the per- 
centages of the various grades of fruit 
to be harvested. 








GRAPES - 


CROP OUTLET 


Discovery of a new by-product has 
added another source of revenue for 
the California raisin grape grower. 
As much as 4,000 tons of grape seeds 
are available annually and the market 
for oil from these seeds has been ex- 
panding in recent months. A portion 
of the oil for many years has been 
used to spray raisins after they are 
dried to prevent them sticking to- 
gether after packing. Recently the oil 
has been used in Europe as a base for 
salad dressings and perfumes and 
for cooking purposes. The seeds are 
dried in rotary steam driers and cured 
in storage, after which they are 
ground and cooked and then pressed 
to remove the oil. 


COLORADO GRAPES 


Colorado produces an annual aver- 
age of about three-fourths of a mil- 
lion pounds of grapes. They are 
grown largely in the warmer sections 
of the state. Most of the grapes grown 
in the state are the American type, 
with a few European grapes. 
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“THE TELEPHONE 
PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
ON OUR FARM” 


“WE USUALLY call several places to find out 
about prices and then sell at the highest quota- 
tion. On one sale of 3000 bushels of wheat, we 
made $90 extra that way.” 

A farmer near Central City, Nebraska, cites 
this instance as an example of how the telephone 
makes itself useful on his farm. He could tell of 
many other ways, as could the thousands of 
farmers who have a telephone. Of important 
telephone conversations with county agent or 
co-operaiive association, with neighbors during 
the busy season, or with the implement dealer 
when there’s a breakdown. Of daily telephone 
contacts with friends. Of hurried calls in time 








of illness or accident. 


No matter what the occasion, whether 
urgent or friendly chat to pass the time, 
the telephone is always ready to be of 


service. 

















MONEY IN BROILERS 


Why not make money raising Broilers? Let us show 
you how $29.50 vill start you earning $20.00 weekly. 
Our new type :onvertible Broiler Batteries together 
with our new method system will assufe you of suc- 
cess. Very small space vequired. Earn from $20 
up to $100 weekly in this business. Write at once. 


R. GORDON COMPANY 


Box 933, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















PICK FRUIT THE EASY WAY 
USE CYCLONE PICKING BAGS 


Has wide open mouth. Empties 
from the bottom. Made ‘of 
heavy grade ‘‘A’’ duck with 2 ad- 
justable shoulder straps and hip 
strap. Write for our descriptive 
circular and prices. 





THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO.—URBANA, IND. 














A self-contained grading, brushing and 
sizing unit complete with gasoline or elec- 
tric motor and bins. Easily moved. Capa- 
city 600 bushels in 10 hours. Small grow- 
er can put up standard pack and compete 
with large packing houses. 

Sells for $205 to $350 Write for bulletin 


Fred A. Durand Woodbury, Ga. 
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PEACH OF 


Ricut Now, throughout the coun- 
try, many people are eating Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes with peaches. 
It’s a delicious combination—and 
it brings profit to the fruit grower. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, oven- 
fresh and ready to serve, offer you 
real value. Many servings for only 
a few cents. Ask for Kellogeg’s by 
name. Made only by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 
Kelloygs 














Ty 





Genuinely 
Friendly 


In CLEVELAND it's 
@ THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
@ THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
@ THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
@ THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
@ THE BILTMORE 


FOR YOUR WINTER VACATION 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 


@ THE FLEETWOOD 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, Good 
Food, Faultlessly Served and Moderate, 
Uniform Rates. 











women 
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STATE 


NEWS 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


MASSACHUSETTS—Latest information 
available from county agents and large grow- 
ers is that Massachusetts will have about 80 
per cent of a normal apple crop. In the 
Cape and Bristol areas, dry weather and frost 
at bloom have reduced the strawberry crop. 
Raspberry growers are expecting a reason- 
ably prosperous season and prospects in com- 
peting areas are light. 

Featured by discussions on spraying and 
marketing, a two-day meeting of fruit grow- 
ers has been included in the program of Mas- 
sachusetts Farm and Home Week at Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, July 28-31. 

The annual summer field meeting of the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association will 
be held at 1:30 p.m., August 8, at a location 
to be announced later—WILLIAM R. COLE, 
Sec'y, Amherst. 


ILLINOIS—Low temperatures of the past win- 
ter have changed the peach outlook for many 
Illinois growers. Hales and Early Elbertas have 
suffered more than Elbertas. Greatest dam- 
age has been in the northern section of the 
peach area. Drought reduced the strawberry 
yield to one-fourth of the estimated tonnage. 

The summer drive of the Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society will be held in Rock Island 
County, July 22-23.—JOE B. HALE, Sec'y, 


Salem. 


OKLAHOMA—The pecan crop in Oklahoma 
this year will be less than 25 per cent of the 
normal harvest. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Pecan 
Growers Association will be held at Chandler, 
Okla., in late November or early December. 
Membership in the association is increasing 
in spite of the freeze this year —D. C. MOOR- 
ING, Stillwater. 


1OWA—Winter injury and a full crop last 
year have reduced the apple crop prospects 
of southeastern lowa. George Schurk of Fort 
Madison, lowa, with 40 acres of orchard in 
sand, has prospects for almost a full crop this 
year. He has been using a complete fertilizer 
and has irrigated for several years and attri- 
butes his success to these factors. Indications 
are that central and western lowa will pro- 
duce more apples this year than they did 
during the past season—R. S. HERRICK, 
Sec'y, Des Moines. 


ARKANSAS—Genrerally satisfied with the re- 
sults of the past strawberry season were 
growers of this crop in Arkansas. Although 
volume was cut by drought, prices and qual- 
ity were good. Reports from various sections 
of the state indicate that there will be an 
apple crop amounting to one-fourth of the 
average, while the cherry crop is off about 
80 per cent. Peaches in the northwest section 
of the state were almost entirely wiped out, 
with the southwestern and eastern sections 
showing a spotted crop.—PAUL P. BROG- 
DON, Sec'y, Springdale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Growers in this state have 
no trouble from scab and this year have a 
good set and crop prospect for apples, plums 
and cherries. Rainfall in the fruit sections 
has been good. 

The summer meeting of the South Dakota 
Horticultural Society will be held at Fargo, 
N. D., August 20-21, in conjunction with the 
North Dakota Horticultural Society meeting. 
—W. A. SIMMONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


INDIANA—Present estimates on the apple 
crop for Indiana are from 30 to 35 per cent 
of last year's crop for the winter varieties and 
35 to 40 per cent for the early varieties. A 
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few orchards in southern fruit secti 

been seriously damaged by coptoying an 
ties of the periodical cicada. The comings 
cial strawberry crop in the New Albany-Bor 
den-Salem area was cut to about 20 per pos 
of previous expectation because of dry weath. 


er.—EVERETT WRIGHT, Sec'y, Lafayette, 


RHODE ISLAND—Frost and drought have 
caused injury to the Rhode Island fruit crop 
this year. In the apple orchards, Baldwin is 
heavy, while McIntosh and Rhode Island 
Greening are light. For the first time in 
three years peaches are heavy in most op. 
chards. Dry weather has caused a cut in the 
strawberry crop amounting to about 50 per 
cent.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, Kingston, 


VERMONT—Frost at blossom time destroyed 
from 50 to 90 per cent of the commercial 
apple crop in Vermont. Interest is great in 
this state in the New York-New England Apple 
Institute as a means of popularizing the apple 
and increasing demand and sales.—M. 8, 


CUMMINGS, Sec’'y, Burlington. 


WISCONSIN—Timely rains in June brought 
about good production in Wisconsin straw. 
berry acreage. Apple prospects vary, but 
will be considerably below average. The 
cherry crop will be almost a total failure be- 
cause of the severe winter. Cherry trees 
which lost their leaves last summer because 
of cherry leaf spot were dead this spring. 
Three sprays of Bordeaux mixture after blos- 
soming are advised for the control of this 


disease—H. J. RAHMLOW, Sec'y, Madison. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Fire blight has made its 


appearance with intensity in Pennsylvania this 
year. At State College, York, Northern Spy, 
Rome and Baldwin are showing the most in- 
jury, with McIntosh, Stayman and_ Delicious 
possessing relatively few dead twigs. The 
second annual Fruit Growers’ Field Days will 
be held at State College, July 27-28, spon- 
sored by the Department of Horticulture. 
The summer meeting of the society will be 
held on the evening of July 27, with Dr. Fir- 
man E. Bear, director of agricultural research 
for the American Cyanamid Company, and 
W. Lee Allen, nurseryman, featured on the 
program. New Jersey will be the scene of 
the summer tour, where Prof. A. J. Farley is 
arranging the program. 

Growers observing winter-killing of fruit 
trees are requested to write the secretary.— 


R. H. SUDDS, Sec'y, State College. 


MINNESOTA—Word from every section of 
the state indicates that the crop of apples 
will be light this year. Prospects for the red 
raspberry crop are good, although some sec- 
tions report a small amount of winter injury. 


—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, St. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Trees that bore heavily 
last year, such as Anoka, Duchess, Hibernal 
and Waukon, were severely killed back during 
the winter. Not only were the fruit buds 
killed, but the trees were badly damaged. 
Apples that came through the winter in good 
condition include Haralson, Dolgo, Florence 


and Whitney.—A. F. YEAGER, Sec'y, Fargo. 


IDAHO—Crop conditions, market outlook and 
harvesting problems will be given foremost 
attention at the summer meeting of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Association at Caldwell, 
July 9 A picnic lunch and entertainment 
features will augment the program—W. H. 
WICKS, Sec'y, Boise. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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CANNING, PRESERVING AND 
JUICE EXTRACTING 


cting the Fruit Juice 

fider Maker, ——_ 

i and Boo ’ ’ 

naan Cookers for Cooking and Canning 

Fruit Juice Processing Plants 

Kettles for Every Canning Purpose 

How to Keep Cider Sweet 

Homemaker's Canning Guide ; 

Automatic Can Sealers for Speed, Accuracy, Sim- 
ici Econom 

rifering Apple Juice to Preserve True Flavor 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND 
MARKETING AGENCIES 


Sales Helps from Commission Merchants 


FENCING AND TRELLISES 


Everything for Your Fencing Needs 
Easy Digging Tools 


FERTILIZERS 
How and When to Fertilize Fruit Trees 
Fertilizing Peaches in fhe South 


THE FRUIT FARM HOME 


Water Systems for Shallow and Deep Well Service 
Foods for Growing Boys and Girls 

Light Plants for the Fruit Farm 

Sweeten bee 4 — Honey 

Good Healt abits es 

iaotern Ranges for the Orchardist's Home 
Regional Recipes 

The = Box Parade 

Diet Helps i 

Electricity for the Fruit Farm 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


A Fruit Growers' Spray Handbook and Spraying 
Recor: 

Spraying and Dusting Schedules 

Seoceenteal Pest Control with Dusting Sulphurs 
Bulletin on Basic Zinc Arsenate 

Sulphur in Agriculture 

Spraying Strawberries 

Wettable Sulphur for the Orchard . 

Uses of Rotenone with Sulphur or Pyrethrum with 
Sulphur 

Oil Sprays for the Orchardist . . 

The Modern Way to Quickly—Easily—Inexpensively 
Destroy Weeds and_Brush 

Agricultural Uses of Zinc Sulphate e 

Quality Fruit Through Spraying and Dusting 

Pumps for Orchard Sprayers 

Engines for Steady, Dependable Power — 

More Top-Grade Fruit with Bordeaux Mixtures 

Hose Swivels Which Save Time, Energy and Money 
How to Make Beta Naphthol Tree Bands 

Dusters for Every Need : 

Spraying and oe ae Materials 

Improved Control of Codling Moth 

The Most Economical Delayed Dormant Spray 

Killing the Peach Tree Borer 

Efficient Power Orchard Sprayers 

Protect Your Grape Profits by Destroying Hoppers 

Insecticides for Chewing Insects J 

The Key to Orchard Profits—Insect Electrocution 

Dritomic Sulphur for the Grower of Pome Fruits 

Tree Bands for Mtg Moth Control 

Bordeaux Mixture—Its Preparation and Use 

Spreaders for Spraying 

An Effective Dormant Spray 

Lime for Orchard Spraying 

Nicotine Spray Carrying Its Own Spreader 

Modern Spraying Practice 

Economical Hand Sprayers 

Quick Operating Spray Guns 

A Four Purpose Spray Material 

Program for Control of Citrus Pests 


IRRIGATION 


What Rams Will Do for You . 

Porous Hose Irrigation on the Fruit Farm 
Windmills for Pumping Water mass 
Pipe for Orchard and Vineyard Irrigation 


NURSERY STOCK 


Guide to Profitable Orcharding 


PACKAGES AND PACKAGING 


Fruit in Transparent Wrapping Creates Better Market 
Pack Berries in ''Berry-Board'' Cartons 

Paper Supplies for Fruit Packaging 
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~ . a Fruit to Market So It Arrives Looking 

s Bes ; 

Labels to Help Sell Your Fruit 

Sell More Apples with "Apple-Cell' Cartons 

Open-Mesh Bags for Fruits 

Profit Packages for Orchard Products 

New Apple Shipping Cartons 

Methods of Covering Fruit Packages with Trans- 
parent Wrapping 


PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


Fruit Cleaning and Grading Pays 
Scales to Meet Your Requirements 
Washers for Clean Fruit 

Conveyor Systems 

Rubber Pads for the Fruit Grower's Use 
Artificial Ripening of Fruits 

Brushes for All Purposes 


PICKING 


Bags Which Keep the Picker Smiling 
Book of the Season's Best Ladders 
Coated Nails for Fruit Crates 


POLLINATION 


Does Beekeeping Pay? 
Bee Supplies of All Kinds 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING 


Effective Grafting Compounds 

Pruners Especially Designed for the Fruit Grower 
Grafting Supplies 

Pruning Guide 

A Secret of Pruning ‘Efficiency 

A Pruner for Every Purse and Purpose 


STORAGES 


Refrigerated Farm Storages for Fruit 
Storage Building Materials 

Roofing Products 

Insulating Materials for Storages 


TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 


Grove and Orchard Tractors and Equipment 
Solving the Orchardist's Plowing Problems 





Tillage Implements for the Fruit Farm 

Subsoil lps 3 in Orchard Cultivation 
Working Under the Trees with Disk Harrows 
Practical Garden Tractors 

Cutting Mowing Costs 

Orchard Harrows Eliminate Fruit Tree Damage 


TRANSPORTATION 


Tractor and Farm Implement Tires 
A Guide to the Selection of Proper Tire Equipment 
Operating Record for Motor Trucks 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tips to Trappers 

Orchard Heaters Save Crops from Frost 
Harness Book 

Soil Testing Outfits 














READER SERVICE BUREAU, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


1370 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me information on the following subjects: 


poe University or Idaho” 
ID, :cccstesinincnmurnh teen LIBRARY Awe 











MOSCOW 





IDAHO 


Before mailing please fill in other side of coupon 
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Try 
This 
CENTRAL 
Sprayer 
Valve 


No. 604 


%” and 34” inlet 
34” hose outlet 


FOR ASSEMBLING CARTONS 
AND BERRY BOXES 


ee 





So many growers use this valve 
that we can sell it for LESS. A 
good quality valve made by a man- 
ufacturer of 40 years standing. 
Satisfaction guaranteed—and you 
save money. Write today for sam- 
ple and prices. 
BRASS 


CENTRAL uwrc'co. 


2950 East 55th St. Cleveland, Ohio 200 Hudson St. 








Tackers - Staplers - Stitchers 


HAND AND FOOT POWER STITCHERS 


FOUNTAIN MARKERS - STENCIL 
BRUSHES - INKS - STENCIL PAPER 


MARKWELL MFG. CO., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 











“Colonial Beach Hotel 
Colonial Beach, Virginia 


Fifty-seven miles fiom Washington, overlooking 
the broad Potomac; beautiful, healthful and rest- 
ful. With good food, running artesian water in 
rooms, salt-water bathing and numerous diver- 
sions, this is an ideal place for a vacation. $12.50 
to $22.50 weekly, American Plan. Frank D. 


Apple, Peach, Fruit Graders 


that are dependable, at low cost. 


Priced $100.00 and up. 


For particulars write 


Parma, Idaho, U. S. A. 


PARMA WATER LIFTER CO., 





Blackistone, Owner and Manager. 








WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Distinguished for High Scholastic 
Standing. Individual instruction em- 
phasized. Boys taught to do things 
for themselves. Success based on in- 
terest and understanding. Every. les- 
son learned every day. Fully ac- 
credited. 58th year. For catalog, 
address 





Near Convention Headquarters 
National Apple Shippers Ass’n. 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


Single—$2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50. 
Double—$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00. 


Large room for four, $4 per day. 
SEVENTH DAY FREE 
Garage 50c per day 

Near all Back Bay Stations 
George E. Clark, Mer. 


Major R. K. Latham, Secretary 
Western Military Academy 
Box 800, Alton, Illinois 








THE SAVOY 


455 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Suites—Two bedrooms, parlor and bath 
for four persons, $4, 5 and 6 per day. 

















PLEASE NOTE 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will appreciate your filling 
{fis for editorial purposes all or as many of the fonowing J 
questions as possible. 

Total acreage ............ Acres in fruit ............ Acres in vegetables ............ Are you 
planning to increase your fruit plantings? ............ Are you interested in poul- 
fe Size of your flock ............ Is your orchard fenced? ............ Kind of 
fencing. ............. How many motor trucks do you own? ............ How many 
itactors? ............ Make of automobile(s) .................-.. Brand of lubricating oil 
preterred ........ Are your buildings wired for electric current? ............ 
Source of power ................ Do you own a fruit storage? ............ Air cooled? 
eee Mechanically cooled? ............Are you planning to do any building? 
eae ee What percentage of your fruit crop is marketed in fresh state? ........% 
What kind of containers do you use? ..............+-+- Do you label your packages? 
ecenchca Are you interested in corrugated containers? ............ Paperboard con- 
tainers? ............. Have you a cider press? ............ Gallons of cider produced 
annually ............ How many quarts of fruit will you can and preserve this 
INE Seis Do you sell any of this fruit? ........... Percentage ........ % Do 
you have a roadside stand? ............ Do you sell your preserved products at 


your stand? ............ List in order of your preference your favorite farm papers 


Do the women in your household read AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER? ............ 

















NATIONAL APPLE 
INSTITUTE 








Cincinnati Meeting 

With representatives present from 
every apple section in the Uniteq 
States, the National Apple Institute 
was launched on its second year of 
active apple promotion at the second 
annual meeting of the institute at 
Cincinnati, June 15. In addition to 
the growers and professional work. 
ers in attendance, there were leaders 
from industries serving the fruit 
grower. 

Work of the past year was sum- 
marized by Dr. H. E. Barnard, sec- 
retary of the institute, who, with the 
board of directors, worked out plans 
for the coming year, which were 
heartily accepted by the group. Prof, 
B. S. Pickett, Iowa State College, 
who served as president of the or- 
ganization last year, was succeeded 
by Clarence J. Neal, prominent 
grower of West Richfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Neal was vice-president of the group 
last year. John Lyman of Middle- 
field, Conn., who has been active in 
the work of the New York-New 
England Apple Institute since the 
organization of this group last fall, 
was named vice-president. Those 
officers re-elected were H. D. Simp- 
son, Vincennes, Ind., treasurer, and 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary. 

Last year the institute carried on 
its extensive promotion work with a 
monetary expenditure of $1750. The 
far-reaching benefits derived from 
this work were brought out in the 
talk of Dr. Barnard. Home eco- 
nomics teachers and dietitians were 
supplied with material on the use of 
apples in the culinary arts by the in- 
stitute for use in their teaching 
work. Home economists working 
for utility companies in all parts of 
the country also received the ma- 
terial for use in advising housewives 
of the nation. 

“The Apple Bowl,” a mimeo- 
graphed booklet containing apple re- 
cipes and interesting news material 
on apples, and clip sheets were sent 
to the above-mentioned workers and 
to home economics page editors of 
leading newspapers and magazines. 
These publications represent a cit- 
culation of approximately 34,000,- 
000, and the fact that they requested 
additional material would indicate 
they used that furnished them. 
Another important group of work- 
ers contacted were home economists 
working with large commercial con- 
cerns who are constantly looking for 
new ways to use apples with their 
products. 

Electrically transcribed records 
giving apple recipes were sent to 90 
radio stations. 
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were discussed by W. S. Campfield, 
Appalachian Apple Institute ; John 
Lyman, New York-New England 
Apple Institute ; C. C. Taylor, Mich- 
ican Apple Institute, which is just 
being formed, and C. J. Neal, Ohio 
Apple Institute. Mr. Taylor, grow- 
er of Albion, Mich., told the group 
of the Michigan Bonded Label Law 
for advertising of fruit in that state. 

_E. Klahre, manager of Pacific 
Northwest Fruits, Inc., told the 
group of the advertising work being 
done by growers and co-operatives 
in the Northwest. 

National Apple Week, as it was 
and as it might be in the future, was 
discussed by R. G. Phillips, secre- 
tary of the International Apple As- 
sociation. He told of the fine work 
accomplished during National Apple 
Week before it faded out of the pic- 
ture a few years ago and put forth 
the revival possibilities of this ac- 
tivity. 

W. B. Baughman, grower of New 
Concord, Ohio, told of the promo- 
tional work that he carried on dur- 
ing the past year in the development 
of his brand, ‘““Moose Eye,” by recipe 
booklets, attractive labels and signs 
and personal promotion work. 

G. T. Eager of the advertising 
firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, New York, talked on the 
possibilities of organized apple ad- 
vertising, stressing the value of 
health-giving qualities of apples in 
their advertising. 

Through the talks and discussions 
on the program it was clearly evi- 
dent that the work being done by 
and planned for the National Apple 
Institute is of the utmost benefit to 
the industry as a whole, and with the 
work of the more or less localized in- 
stitutes progressing at a rapid rate, 
the need for a national promotion pro- 
gram is great. The National Apple 
Institute plans to operate on a bud- 
get of $5700 for the coming year and 
it is imperative that every grower 
support the work of the institute in 
order to maintain and increase the 
market for that champion of all 
fruits, KING APPLE. 








IRRIGATE 


Economically with OOZO Porous Hose. 
OOZO does a better job with less water. 
Water flows gently through pores of hose 
into ground. Adapted for orchard, field, 
garden or lawn. Treated to withstand de- 
cay. Money refunded after 10 days’ trial 
if not satisfied. 





Send at once for engineer’s question- 
naire and let us estimate your hose 
requirements. No obligation. 


O0OZO, INC. miencsi 


MICHIGAN 


Reo ARN 
Sell SAN-A-TON PIPES 


Invented by a doctor. Smoked and recommended by doc- 
tors. Always dry and cool. Cleans like a gun. A me- 
chanical marvel. Retails 75¢ each. Cost you $4.50 per 
doz. delivered. Sample 50c postpaid (stamps acceptable). 
BLUE JAY AGENCY, AS, RICHMOND HILL, N.Y. 


JULY, 1936 
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Cyrus H. McCormick,” son “of Cyrus 


Hall McCormick, inventor of the — - 
Reaper, late director and fbimer . 
chairman of the board of diréctors, 
International Harvester Company. 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
1859-1936 


Cyrus H. McCORMICK, retired 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, died at his home in Lake For- 
est, Ill, June 2. Following his 
father as head of an organization 
that pioneered a wide development 
of new types of farm machinery, re- 
sulting in the extension of low cost 
and efficient implements throughout 
the agricultural world, Mr. McCor- 
mick was president and chairman of 
the board of the Harvester Com- 
pany for 33 years. Throughout his 
life Mr. McCormick was interested 
in a.wide variety of philanthropic, 
educational, religious and civic en- 
terprises, to which he contributed 
generously of his means and time. 


COLD STORAGE 
(Continued from page 6) 


comparatively small investment. 

Of equal importance to the method 
of refrigeration is the type of insula- 
tion used. Since damp conditions 
prevail in the fruit storage, the in- 
sulating material must be water- 
proof as well as _ moistureproof. 
When material becomes saturated 
with moisture its insulating proper- 
ties are ruined. 

Quality fruit at a good price is 
the goal of every producer. Proper 
cultural operations, care in packing 
and the best available storage fa- 
cility are therefore fundamental in 
making it possible to meet the com- 
plexities of modern marketing on a 
profitable basis and in competition 
with the various fruits which bid en- 
ticingly for a part of the consumer’s 
dollar. 


. 








With 300 pecan trees.on 20 acres of land, 
M. Dunks, of Huffman and Crosby, 
Texas, produced, last year, 1400 pounds of 
nuts from 100 trees that are in bearing. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BERRY BOXES 





| USE ROLLRIM BERRY BOXES FOR MODERN PACK- 
| ing of FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


Send for prices. 
Capacity seventy million annually. ROLLRIM BOX 


COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


o: CIDER MILLS 











| ORCHARD PROFITS INCREASED USING CULL AP- 
| ples for cider and vinegar. Cider and grape presses, grat- 


Booklet F' how to keep cider 


ers, pumps, filters, supplies. 
i PALMER BROS., 


sweet and make vinegar quickly, Free. 
Cos Cob, Connecticut. 


DAIRY GOATS 








° ee,e . 

Ry re a rs e . e 

PATRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 603, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 25c¢ yearly; 5 months 10c. 


> * ss 5 . “4 er 
.. ° 2,"ELECtRIC PUMPS 
._ 7 - > a 
WORLD’S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP—ONLY 1 
Nothing to wear or cause trouble, 28-foot 
suctéon Tifé. * @perates cheaply. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for Free Catalog. Dept. 














Thousands 3atjsfied users. 


J 19%,* MICRO-WESTCO, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. 

















FILMS 
FILMS—l0ec PER ROLL. 120 OR 116. REFLEX, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 
FOR SALE 





120 ACRE) ORCHARD, 13 YEARS OLD, ON MAIN 
highway Reading te Philadelphia. Five miles from Read- 
ing, forty miles from Philadelphia. Fine condition. Best 
commercial varieties. Large stone dwelling with bath- 
room and other conveniences. Two barns. New and 
modern machinery. Price very reasonable, including this 
year’s crop of approximately ten thousand baskets peaches, 
five thousand bushels apples. $25,000 (less than cost 

replacing buildings). Terms to suit. Apply 605 COLO- 
NIAL TRUST BUILDING, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


FRUIT GRADERS 


THE “BUTLER’’ DIVIDES FRUIT INTO ANY FOUR 
of seven sizes. Rings instantly interchangeable. It ‘‘Han- 
dles the Fruit with Rubber Gloves.”” Weighs only 2006 
lbs.—easily portable. All steel construction—nothing to 
build or assemble, Over 12 feet in length but folds to 24 
inches. Handpower only $90: electric, $115; gasoline, 
$140. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. Write for illustrated 
circular. BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, Ohio, U.S.A. 


HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY HOSIERY, 5 PAIRS $1 (1 pair 
25c). DIRECTCO, AF-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia, 


LADDERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. LIGHT, STRONG AND DUR- 
able. Descriptive circulars, prepaid freight prices, prompt 
service. FRE PATTON, Jewett, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 


PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargemerts and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Ferfect_ Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


MAIL US YOUR FILMS: $25.00 PRIZE OFFER—TWO 
beautiful olive tone enlargements and 8 perfect prints. 
25¢ Coin. NU-ART PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. ENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 


WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING. B. & 
B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


PRINTING 


YOUR PRINTING CHOICE: LETTERHEADS, EN- 
velopes, Business Cards 250—$1.00. 50 Sets (2 envelopes) 
Wedding Invitations $3.00 P.P. SEEJAY SERVICE, 2459 
Station St., Chicago, Illinois. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, ACHES AND PAINS 
quickly relieved with Wintergreen Tablets, absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for free literature. Department A, 
KEENE PHARMACAL CO., Delaware & Ohio &t., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

























































































SALESMEN WANTED 


CASH PAY WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—SPARE OR 
Full time. Thousands make $50.00 or more a week Selil- 
ing Stark Highest Quality Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 
Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for FREE Sales 
Making Outfit and WEEKLY PAY Plan. No Cash or 
Experience needed. If you can’t sell, BUY Stark Trees. 
Largest Nurseries in World. Nearly 125 Years Old. 
WRITE FOR CATALCG. ‘ARK NURSERIES, Box 
C-177, Louisiana, Missouri. 
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Save Extra 
Sprayings 


“Spray Materials 


To Kill Codling Moth, Aphis, Red-Bug, 
Leaf-Hopper 


“Black Leaf 40” added to stomach poison or “summer-oil” 
sprays assures a better kill of codling moth. Stomach poisons 
kill worms after they eat. “Summer-oil” kills the eggs. “Black 
Leaf 40” kills mature eggs and young worms, and when lime 
is added it kills adult moths. It will pay to include “Black Leaf 
40” in your codling moth sprays this year. 


You should also guard against Aphis, Red-Bug,' and Leaf- 
Hopper which may damage foliage and gnarl or dwarf fruit. 
“Black Leaf 40” used alone or with other sprays, kills these 
insects—by contact and by fumes. 


‘BLACK LEAF 40” IS SAFE TO USE 


“Black Leaf 40” is of vegetable origin—it is not caustic—does 
not “burn” man, horses, trees or crops. Does not injure foliage. 
Being volatile, it “fumes off” (evaporates) from fruit and 
foliage. Concentrated, effective, easy to mix and to apply. 


Ask your Spray Material Dealer for “Black 
Leaf 40” in Criginal, Factory-Sealed 
containers to assure full strength. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED . LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











cove to CEDAR POINT 


ON LAKE ERIE 


JUNE 13th TO SEPTEMBER 7th ae 


Finest Bathing Beach in the World... 
Largest Hotels on the Great Lakes... 
1000 outside rooms at reasonable rates 
-»» Fishing ... Golf...Tennis... Danc- 
ing...and all recreational attractions 
--. Appetizing Meals... Ample Garages 
».. Free Parking Space...Ideal for a 
day, a week-end or your entire vacation. 
SEND FOR FOLDER 


Reached by rail, interurban or busses to Sandusky; 

or by auto, Obio Route 2, U. S. 6, or by steamer. 

CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY 

The G. A. Boeckling Co., Sandusky, O. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 10) 


WEST VIRGINIA—Various opinions 
advanced for the half-crop of rekon 
West Virginia trees after the heavy bloom 7 
May. Dr. L. P. Batjer says that Pushin 
huge crop of buds into sudden blossoming M 
about the biggest job a tree is called Ped 
do, particularly this year because of the hot 
dry weather, and that this explains the lack 
of proper fruit setting this year. : 
Cecil Wood of Hedgesville avoided de 
struction of a three-year-old orchard by the 
periodical cicada 17 years ago by havin 
women place cheesecloth balloons about ion 
of 5000 trees, with a yard of cloth being used 
on each tree. The cloth was fastened with 
clips, leaving the tips of the branches ex- 
posed as no harm resulted in having the tips 
pruned off. The cost, at that time, was eight 
cents per tree.—CARROLL R. MILLER, Sec'y 
Martinsburg. 


NEW YORK—Veteran New York fruit grow. 
ers, B. G. Case of Sodus and J. Lewis Salis. 
bury of Phelps, say that the late spring frosts 
of this year were the most devastating that 
they can remember. The fruit belt of Niagara 
County, fruit regions through Wayne, Orleans 
and Monroe counties near Lake Ontario and 
the Hudson River Valley orchards have es. 
caped severe injury. The areas just back 
from Lake Ontario and the Champlain Valley 
were severely hurt. In the affected areas 
peaches and plums are reported as nearly a 
total loss, sweet cherries as 10 to 20 per cent 
of a crop and sour cherries, 10 to 40 per cent, 
Mcintosh suffered severely while such late 
blooming varieties as Rome and Spy escaped 
with only slight injury. Grapes are reported 
damaged to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent 
in the Chautauqua area and 30 to 70 per 
cent in the Finger Lakes region.—H. B, TU. 
KEY, Geneva. 


UTAH—Striking out with a progressive pro- 
gram, W. A. Cooper, apple grower and dis- 
tributor of Roy, Utah, has hired a new orchard 
manager, bought a new sprayer, and is telling 
the world that he is going to raise the biggest, 
cleanest apple crop in the state. The new 
manager is Lloyd Elder, a graduate of the 
Utah State Agricultural College. Cooper has 
banded all of his trees with beta-naphthol 
bands to trap the worms that escape the first 
brood sprays. He sprayed eight times last 
season, but expects to get better control this 
season with fewer applications by the use of 
oil-lead covers. Fred Scholes and Ed Morris 
of Pleasant Grove held the culls to eight per 
cent last season with five sprays. They have 
built a new storage on their farm which merits 
inspection.—F. M. COE, Sec'y, Logan. 





Apple Convention 


PPLE interest of the nation will be 
centered at Boston from August 11 to 14, 
inclusive, when the International Apple 
Association meets for its 4lst annual con- 
vention. Marcus J. Gray, general chair- 
man of the Boston convention committee, 
promises an array of entertainment fea- 
tures that will rival those offered in 
Cleveland and Detroit, where the conven- 
tion was held last year and in 1934. The 
business sessions, always filled with in- 
teresting and instructive talks, have been 
given special attention this year, accord- 
ing to R. G. Phillips, secretary, and are 
slated to be better than ever. 

Baggs, president of the association, ex- 
tends an invitation to all boosters of 
King Apple to attend the convention. 





At San Saba, Texas, in the heart of 
the native pecan belt, the Texas Pecan 
Growers Association will hold its 16th 
annual convention July 14-16. According 
to W. S. Price, secretary, a major por- 
tion of the program will be devoted to 
spraying practices and marketing prob- 
lems. 

JULY, 4996 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 
(Continued from page 8) 


According to Dr. Kehoe, most of 
the lead in the bodies of normal per- 
sons occurs in the teeth, bones and 
cartilage. Where lead is present in 
abnormal quantities it is easy to 
find, he said. A young man from a 
white lead factory was brought to 
the laboratory. He was not ill, but 
the content of lead in the urine was 
always above normal. The fecal 
excretion was high for a few days 
and then dropped off to normal. 

Dr. Kehoe said that from’ the 
above observations it is apparent 
that where persons: have a normal 
intake of lead there 1s no appreciable 
accumulation of this chemical. 

The Kettering Institute is sup- 
orted by the industrial concerns, 
said Dr. Kehoe, and for any study to 
be made of the effects on humans of 
eating sprayed fruit there must be 
monetary support by the fruit indus- 
try. 

A committee was appointed at the 
meeting to determine if growers in 
the sections represented by commit- 
teemen are willing to co-operate in 
sponsoring such a study. 

Growers and professional workers 
at the meeting were unanimous in 
declaring that with the present 
equipment available it will be im- 
possible to meet a tolerance lower 
than that now imposed. These men 
were from all sections Qf the country 
and represent a general opinion. 
They feel that if a lower tolerance 
were in force it would be impossible 
to market apples. 





BAGGING MORE SALES 
(Continued from page 7) 

Retailers like to handle these color- 
ful packages as they attract attention 
and save clerks’ time in weighing and 
wrapping. Bags eliminate handling 
and picking over by customers, re- 
sulting in unsalable left-overs which 
is one of the “bugbears” of the retail 
food business. There is every indica- 
tion that many wide-awake retailers 
will be clamoring for bagged apples 
when the new crop comes in. 

Many of the bags have a printed 
band around the center on which the 
brand and trade-mark are printed in 
the fashion of lithographed labels. 
This makes it possible for a shipper 
to establish his brand with consumers 
and thus build up a demand for his 
apples. With boxes the identity of the 
apples is lost as soon as they get into 
the hands of the retailers. 

Shippers who packed bags the past 
season are very enthusiastic over this 
method of selling apples and are plan- 
ring on large-scale operations this 
all. 


GET 
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U.S. PEERLESS rermon’istyuthere 


Look anywhere you like— try them 
all—but in the moderate priced field 
you'll find no tire to match the 
money-saving performance of the 
U. S. Peerless. Tempered Rubber 
tread and sidewalls give you safe, 
long wear. Exclusive tread design 
provides dependable traction — even 
over the worst roads, U. S. Peerless 
gives equally fine service on passen- 
ger cars and light trucks. 


See your nearest U. S. Dealer for full informa- 
tion about U. S. Tires or write United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 








ow MONEY’S WORTH 


with these tougher, longer-wearing 


World-famous U.S. ROYALS 


Almost any good tire will return your 
money in reliable performance. But when 
you buy U.S. Royals you get every nickel 
back in safe, trouble-free service plus an 
interest of thousands of extra miles. 





Only U. S. Royals give you all of these 
exclusive features: 
SAFETY-BONDING—mkes every ply a safety ply 


— gives extra protection from dangerous, time- 
wasting blowouts, 


#3 COGWHEEL TREAD — gives center and shoulder 


traction that protects you from skidding on rural 
roads or paved highways. 


ea TEMPERED RUBBER — a tougher, longer-wear- 
ing tread compound that definitely assures more 
safe miles. 


















































NEW POWER e NEW ECONOMY e LOW PRICES 


make Chevrolet trucks the most desirable trucks you can buy 


Always on the job—always thrifty with gas and oil 


NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, un- 
swerving, “straight line” stops 


NEW 
FULL- 
TRIMMED 


CAB 


with clear-vision instrument 
panel for safe control 


Give careful consideration to the follow- 
ror sconomean. 22G important facts before you buy any 
TansportaTion = truck this summer: 

(1) Chevrolet trucks have more pulling power than any 
other low-priced truck. 
(2) Chevrolet trucks are the most economical for all- 
round duty. 
(3) Chevrolet trucks sell in the /owest price range. 
There, in a nutshell, you have the main reasons why it 
will pay you to buy Chevrolets—more pulling power, 
greater gas and oil economy, lowest prices! 
And, of course, Chevrolet builds the highest quality into 
every part of these trucks...equips them with many 
exclusive extra-value features, such as New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Engine, Full-Floating Rear Axle on 1%-ton models, 
and new Full-Trimmed De Luxe Cab... makes them 
extra strong so that they will give you many thousands 
of miles of dependable service at the lowest cost. 
Have a thorough demonstration of Chevrolet trucks 
today, and convince yourself that they’re the most 
desirable trucks you can buy. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 














NEW 
HIGH-COM PRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
with increased horsepower, ite 


creased torque, greater economy 
in gas and oil 


with barrel type wheel bear- 
ings on 144-ton models 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


WORLD’S THRIFTIEST HIGH-POWERED TRUCKS 





